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ABSTRACT 



This report provides a comprehensive description and 



record of all academfc support services provicied to students through 
the South Plains College Learning Center. After an introductory 
statement clarifies the ever-increasirig need for academic suppori 
services at open-door institutions^ a philosophy and mission 
statement and a detailed description of the various services provided 
through the Learning Center are presented. Those services includei 
(1) the assessment of entry-level skills in reading^ writing^ and 
mathematics; (2) remedial/developmental course offerings for students 
who are identified as having weaknesses in these basic skilli^; (3) 
tutorial services; (4) an independent learning laboratory^ featuring 
study carrels with electronic media and instructional support 
materials and a microcomputer laboratory with over 600 software 
programs; and (5) miscellaneous services provided in the Learning 
Center^ such as study skills seminars^ student success courses^ 
writing and math labS/ and tutor training activities. The 
descriptions include information on the numbers of students served# 
usage patterns^ and outcomes/ results. A discussion of program goals 
and recommendations for the future is presented next. The report 
concludes with comments regarding the lowering of college standards^ 
"special needs" students^ requests for center services by 
non-studentS/ and the critical issue of program funding. 
(Author/EJV) 
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Abstract 

The Learning Center's Annual Renort is a ccxtprehensive description 
and record of all academic support services provided to students through 
the South Plair ' College Learning Center, The introduction clarifies the 
ever-increasing need for academic siflpport services at open-door 
institutions. The introduction is followed by a philasophy and mission 
statement and a detailed description of the various services provided 
through the Learning Center. Those services include: (a) the assesanent 
of entry-level skills in reading^ writing^ and mathematics^ (b) 
remedial/developmental course offerings for students who are identified 
as having weaknesses in these basic skills; (c) tutorial services; and 
(d) independent-study programs. The discussion also records the 
miscellaneous services provided in the L earning Center^ such as study 
skills seminars, student success courses, writing and math labs, and 
tutor training activities. Goals and recommendations are next presented, 
with the report concluding with consents regarding the lowering of 
college standards (a need for critical literacy), "special needs" 
students, nonstudents' requests, and the critical issue of program 
funding. 
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A COMNITNENT TO LTTERACY: 
THE LEARNING CENTER ANNUAL REPORT, 1^86-87 
South FlainB College 
Lev^Uand, Texas 

Introduction 

Since the 1960s, the "open door" metaphor has been used to 
describe the adadsBions pGli^ of most community coUeges. This 
admisBdons poUcy whereby virtually all adults ary allowed entry, 
combined with other factocs such as low-cost tuitions and flexible 
achedUliig of dasBes, has allowed community colleges to attract an 
extremely heterogenous student population, inciluding those studenbs 
who, under itfzingent admiaadons requirements, would be barred &om 
pactidpadng in posbsecondary education. Many writecs in the field 
of education have noted that the "open door* has been instrumental in 
enabling memb^ of ethnic minority gra^ females, older adulte, and 
fuU-dme workecB in the labor force, those who would normally be 
denied access to CGUeges, to continue their education and increase 
their potential for success in life (Cross, 1971; Gamer, 1980; 
Jorgensen, 1980; Piatt, 1986; Richardson, Pisk, & Okun, 1983). 

The 'open door" through which nontraditional students enter 
community ocUeges is also the threshold through which pass 
significant numbers of individuals who are genersUly characterized as 
not only socially and economically disadvantaged, but also lacking 
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baalc flkffls in reading, writing, and mathematics (Baker & Reed, 
1930). m addition to the large numbers of nontraditional students 
attending oonaunity ocillege^ the academic preparation of recent high 
achooi graduates has decilined significantly in the laat decade, 
becoming both a cause for general concern and a target for puttie 
school reform mandated by state legidatures (Committee on Testing 
[Coordinating Board Texas College and Onlvetaii^ System], 1986; 
National CommisBion on Bxcdlence in Education, 1983; National 
inrtitute of Education, 1984). m sLrnple terms, there are significant 
numbers of atudenbs who lack basic academic skills admitted to and 
enrcUed in community colleges. 

Ih ceqponse to the present situation in which large numbers of 
students enr<ai in college yet lack entry-level skills, several 
educators (Cohen, 1987; McGrath & spear, 1987; Richardson, Piak, & 
Okun, 1983) have dted a tendency among facul^ towards lowering 
academic standards and diluting the ccOlege curriculum in order to 
give these students an illusion of success; not only does this 
response necessarily lower the value of a cciUege education, it also 
jeopardizes the viability of maintaining an -open door", and carries 
serious, far-reaching implications for our nation's economic, 
political, and social future. Such problems are inevitabte, unles 
alternative meaoires are taken. These alternatives must provide 
students a means for acquiri.ig and developing the skills they need 
BEFORE they enroll in coucses requiring ooiUege-level skills; when 
skill development occurs prior to enrcOlment at the ocfllege-level, 
then faculty can teach content and process to students ready and able 
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to profit firon that instruction. Kenneth Ahrendt (1987) has warned 
that urflesB community ooaieges can find ways to eriliA the cooperation 
of all faoiUy, staff, and adminidbration in maintaining high academic 
atandante and sui^rting alternative means of equipping underprepared 
atudenbs with the skills they need, the "open door" is nothing more 
than a revciving door. 

PhiloeoE^y and Hision 
The kind of cooperation described by Ahrendt (1987) is found in 
the partnership among faculty, itaff, and administration wUch 
charactedzes the Wsbory of the Learning Cenber on the LeveOland 
campus of South Plains College. Having served more than 8,968 
studenbB since it opened in the fall of 1980, the Learning Center, a 
comprebenaive academic support seo/ice, was established to provide 
aa^stance bo students requiring specialized services bo enhance their 
chances of success in cdUege; these services were designed to promote 
students' development of sidlls relevant to all instructional areas, 
espedaEy literacy ttdHa in reading, writing, and mathematics. 
Thus, the Learning Center, through its four service areas, fiinctions 
as a network of alternative meaaires. 

A chief aim of ti« Learning Center is to enable students to 
develop co'^ege entry-level competencies in basic skills (including 
reading, writing, mathematics, are'i study skills) so that they can 
complete a cdUege-level instructional program, achieving graduation 
awVor certificAion in a recognized fidd of study. Students who 
have not been provided a strong foundation in basic skills or who 
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require a leandng setting diff^nt firom that traditionaBy fcxind in 
the typical cxUlege daoroom may achieve suocees at South Plains 
CdUBge trith the aeaistance provided through the Learning Center. 
Because the Learning Center staff bcQieves that individuals, 
regardlea of their present proficiency, can continue to develop 
Mgher-tevd and more efiOcient skills^ it is dedicated to o£eering 
services bo aE Students who wish to further develop their akiUs, 
including those students with better-than-average abilities enrolled 
in advanced courses. 

Four Service Areas 

The Learning Center's network indudes services in four areas, 
described beilow: 

1. SKILLS ASSESSMENT: This service is provided primarily at 
fteshman ocLentadon in August and January of each school year; 
however, assessment services are avsdJetie \ipon request (firom 
students^ faculty, or counsdoEB) throughout the year. The service 
includes the administration, scoring, and interpretation of various 
screening tests, including a standardized reading test ("The 
Nelson-Oenny Reading Test,* Form E), a spelling teA, a writing 
sample, and die SPC Math Assessment. These tests are given to all 
fi:edimen entering academic-transfer, technical, vocational, and 
occupational programs who participate in Orientation 111 activities, 
and the results of tiie assessment are used, along with high schod 
grades and cdllege entrance teat scores [(ACT and/or SAT) whenever 
this information is available], to provide students with an accurate 
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aqppcaiaal of tiieir current academic atrencfths and weakneaaes, enabling 
them to neUce appcapdate couise sedections and scheduling decisions^ 
to better choose major fields of stu<^, and to participate in academic 
aipport services provided through the Learning Center as they find 
oich assifltance neoeasary or desirable, m sum, the goal of 
aaaesBmenfc is to equip students with knowledge eboO: their own 
afaUities as i pcarequiaite to their auccees at South Plains College. 

2. COURSBWORK: Devekpmental oouises are offered in the four 
instructional areas outlined below: 

(a) Reading 

Reading 031, Reading I, a three-hour developmental, 
below-OGillege-levd, non-credit ooucae recommended to students reading 
below the ninth grade level, as determined by "The NeOaon-Denny 
Reading TG3b,* Form E; 

Reading 032, Reading n; a three-hour developm^ttal, 
below-ccOlege-level, non-credit course for students reading above the 
ninth grade level, but beOow coUege level, as determined by "The 
Nelaon-Denny Test*; 

Reading 133, Reading m, a three-hour developmenta], 
ociUege-level, elective-credit couise, specifically designed for 
students reading at or above college level, seeking to refine and 
further deveJop their skills in reading, especially their rate of 
comprehension and their critical thinking skills. 

(b) MathemadcB 

Math 012, Developmental Math, a one-^our developmental, 
below-cQiUege-levea. non-credit couise, designed specifically for 
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students in the vocational nussing pcogiam; 

Math 033. Basic Mathematical SldUs^ a three-hour 
devdopmental, bdow-odlLege-levd, non-crecUt couise cecommended to 
*udents soodng beOow 34 percent on the SPC Math Aaseasment; 

(c) Bn;0i£h 030, a three-hour devekspmental, 
bcOow-ooUege-lev^ non-credit ooutae, recommended to 
academic-txanafec students who receive an un8atis£actocy rating (betow 
5 on a scale firon 1 to 10) on the «rdring sample and who scoce leas 
than 70 percent on the qpeOing teat; 

(d) College Sacrxa Training .131, a three-hour developmental, 
bdow-coUege-lev^ non-credit course, addressing students' needs in 
the areas of Andy ekSSta, cognitive skills acquisition and 
development, academic performanoe, interpersonal reLafcioaahipe, and 
self-management. 

3. INDEPENDENT STUDY: The Learning Center maintains an 
independent learning lab, featuring individual study carrels with 
various electronic media and instructional si^jport materials^ 
including a micro-computer lab with over 600 software programs 
available tot Audent use, ranging from a review of basic grammar and 
addition sidlls in arithmetic to dietary and nutritional analysis, 
organic chemistry, and word processing. 

4. TUTORING: Tutorial services are provided by the Learning 
Center's ptofaaaional atafe aiid by peer-tutors recommended by the 
chairpersons and/br facuJJby of the departments in which tutoring is to 
be provided; tutoring indudes one-on-one assistance as weU as 
small-group study sesadons. 
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Program Description 

AasesBinent 

m its seven years of providing asBeasment aovlces to the students 
of South Plains College, 5,132 students have oeen served. The Learning 
Center began its assessment program vith the use of "The Neilscn-Denny 
Reading Teet* in the fall 1980, added the SPC B-sic English Test in the 
faE 1981, and experimented with the use of the ACT "Aaet Test," with the 
fir* ted±)g of math skills, in che spring 1984, before arriving at the 
decision to use the battery of tests now administered. The Learning 
Center ataff, the counseling staff, and the members of the Student 
Assiiftance C&kec Advisory Committee (a gcnap compGeed of 
faculty^cepres^ntatives ftom each d^>artment on campus) have agread on ttie 
use of "The Nelson-Denny Reading Test" because it is easily interpreted 
and used by faadLy in advising; since it is a widely-used screening 
instrument, it makes comparisons with otner community cctUege 
student-popuLations possibLe. The writing sampSle (along with the 20-word 
qpeiUlng teat) was chosen as the best tod. for predicting student success 
in college composition (Engliflh 131). The Math Department has validated 
Llie use of the SPC Math Assessment, a SO-qiiestion math test requiring that 
students atK>w thdr work in solving problems, and is well-satLafled with 
its reliability as well as its validity. 

In the fan 1986, the Learning C«iter staff assessed, sooc«:d, and 
interpreted the reading, writing, and math skills of 612 freshmen, 132 
percent more than the 469 tested in the fall 1985. In the spring 1987, 99 
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Students were tetted, comparahte to the 98 students tested in th€. spring 
1986. These figures add to a total of 711 students who were semt? with 
the assessment of basic sIdBs in 1986-87. 



The 1986-87 scores on "The Ncison-Denny Reading Test" were the lowest 
of the past five yeacs; the current group produced a mean grade level of 

11.0 compared to 11.7 a year ago, 11.65 in 1984-85, 11.5 in 1983-84, and 

11.1 in 1982-83. [See Table 1.] A positive finding and one consistent 
with a trend observed over the years is that there was a dight increase 
in the numLer of students reading at or above cciUege level (41 percent, 
up from 40 percent in 1985-86 and 34 percent in 1984-85). At the other 
end of the scale, however, and of greater concern to the Learning Center 
staff, is the increasing number of studenbs whose reading deficiencLes 
require that they be considered at -Wgh-riflk.- These students, reading 
weU below ninth grade lev^ are likely to fail any ccOlege-level courses 
offered at South Pjaine CcClege [prediction 'xeed on readability studies 
conducted by the Learning Center staff on textbooks used in South Plains 
CQliege courses], m 1936-87, 29 percent of tested students were at 
•Wgh-dsk,- a dramatic rise over the 23 percent so identified in 1985-86, 
20 percent in 1984-85, 18 percent in 1983-84, and 22 percent in 1982-83. 
[See Table 2.] These numbers support a trend first identified several 
yoars ago towards greater diversity in community ccJlege populations, with 
increasing numbers of better-prepared students balanced by increasing 
numbers of students at 'Hgh-ri*.- [At tWs point, it is importiint to 
point out that conclusions based on data derived feom population means 
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must be evaluated with Ca<itdcn becausp averages may remain relatively 
stable, but fail to reflect the .^oanening range of entry-leveL skills of 
new acudents.] 

Ov xaUt 50 percent of the ahudenbb tested in 1996-87 read below 
ooUege level and w^ advised bo enroll in a below-cQU^dge-level reading 
course; of those so recommended, only 36 oecce u: chose bo do so. This 
percentage may reflect mar^ factors, but non'^ so tiuch as the impact of 
removing course-crsdit &om the basic aldlls coursee;, resulting in 
students' increased resistance to enrodl in such ocutses. m 1985-86 when 
the courses carried eOective credit (with a cap on the total number of 
hours counting towards graduation and no credit applied towards a degree), 
48 percent of the studmts recomir.anded for tlie ficst two reading courses 
followed the recommendations: 44 percent in 1984-85, 58 percent in 
1983-84, and 53 percent in 1982-83. 

Writing 

Of thoe? students test-^ in the fall 1986 and spring 1987 using the 
spetUing test and the writing sampike, 40 percent had an unsatisfactory 
rating on the wdting sample, but only 17 percent scored below 70 percent 
accuracy on the epeDing test. The data iniicate a dramatic increase in 
the number of individuals needing instruction in basic writing skiDs. Of 
the groi^B tested in 1986-87, 40 pa:c<«t were recommended to eircll in 
English 030, compared to 32 percent in 1985-86, 25 percent in 1984-85, 24 
percent in 1983-84, and 17 percent in 1982-83. [See Tabie 3.] As was the 
case with students needing remediation and development of reading skUls, 
only 31 percent of the students recommended bo take Engli^ 030 eiroUed, 
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in oontzast wiibh 58 percent in 1985-86 and 1984-35, 75 percent in 1983-84, 
and 54 percent in 1982-83. 



m the area of mathematdcs aasessment, 13 percent of the abudents 
tested in 19C6-87 were advlaed to enroll in the lowest level math course 
oSoed at South Plains College, Hath 033 (conedatent with 13 percent in 
the previous year). This 13 percent lack basic arLthmetic and 
computational sidlls^ such as the ability to perfarm addition, 
subtctction, miiltiffiication, and division of whole numbos^ fractioi»- and 
decimals. It is important to remember that because the Learning Center 
staff is responsible for math remediation only at the most basic leveil, 
the statJAics compiled by the Learning Center staff do not reflect the 
consLderable number of students who lack ccGlege-levd math skills and are 
advised to enroll in beOow-college-level math courses, namely Beginning 
Algebra (Math 030) or Developmental Alegbra (Math 031). At most 
institutions, the number of students identified as lacking appcopciOce 
math skills would include those individuals taking both of these courses 
as wesll as those taking Math 033. Therefore, the 13 percent reported by 
the Learning Center is only a smaU subset of the larger population 
lacking college-level math skills, [m the fixture, the Learning Center 
will maintain reo^ds on all students needing below-coUege-level math 
instructiori.] Additional data on math basic skills is not available as 
1986-87 was only the second year for the Learning Center staff to use the 
SPC Math Assessment foe skills assessment and course placement. However, 
the Ha»ii Department haa used the instrument for a number of years and 
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reports latiafaction with the predictive value of teat scx5tes. At 
orientation, the Learning Center's math specialist and faculty from the 
Math Department consider each individual's total soore on the SPC Math 
Aaseasment, the individual's conceptual undastanding of mathematical 
operations as Levealed by the work shown on the test, the individual's 
major fieild of study, and any additional background information available 
from the student's file. 

All information about students that is available at orientation is 
used in making course recommendations; however, many students do not 
provide high school emO/ac cdUege transcripts ficom schocOs previously 
attended, and mott do not provide OGQlege entrance exam scores; therefore, 
in moGt cases, the assessment provided by the Learning Center is the only 
source of information about an individual's academic background and skill 
proficiency availahle at the time of advisement and registration for 
courses. 

In summary, 70 percent of all freshmen students who participated in 
orientation activities in either August 1986 or January 1987 were 
identified as having one or more basic skill deficiencies and were 
recommended to enroll in at least one betow-college-levei skiUs course, 
compared to 65 percent a year earlier; 249 students (35 percent) were 
advised to enroll in only one course (either Reading 031, EnglLah 030, or 
Math 033); 177 ^dents (25 percent) were recommended to enrdU. in two 
below-otfllege-level courses; and, 69 students (9 percent) were recommended 
to enroll in aE three of the courses listed above. [See TaUe 4.] This 
represents an overall increase in the percentages of students needing 
remediation as compared to the 1985-86 figures: 33 percent needing one 
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coutse, 25 petoent needing two courses, and 7 percent needing all three 
ooursas? while percentages show a al'^ht increase, actual numbers of 
fltuCants ase more dramatic (189, 140, and 38, respectively, in 1985-86). 
The data reveal that one out of every 10 of our students lacks general 
literacy skills in reading, writing^ and mathematics, and, th<%refore, is 
at "Mgh-riclc." 

National rt-a H flHcs have indicated that between 27 .and 28 percent of 
aU ocOlege fi^shmen need help in reading, between 28 ind 31 pscent need 
help in writing, and 32 percent need help in mathem.atic3i percentages are 
higher fee fteshmen at two-year schools with 32 percent needing readings 
33 percent needing writ±jg, and 39 percer± needing math (Plisko & stem, 
1985) A more extensive survey of community ocOlege students in 
Washington state revealed that 46-66 percent of first time students were 
deficient in reading, 50 to 70 percent were deficient in English skills, 
and 53-85 percent were deficLent in math (Washington State Board for 
Community CoiUegQ, 1985). Thus, it appears that South Plains Cctllege 
freshmen are fairly topical of the national population; on the other hand. 
South Flains College seems to attract a higher percentage of better 
prepared students than do many community colleges across the nation. 

Courses 

m the fall 1986 and the spring 1987, 605 students enrolled in courses 
offered through the Learning Center; this was an increase of 171 students 
(139 percent m<»e than the previous year). Overall, in 1986-87, math 
courses accounted for 14 percent of all enrollments in Learning Center 
courses, with 35 percent in reading, and 51 percent in English. 
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Ptdiminary anal^ of Reading 031 data from the spring 1987 semester 
shows that the reading grade level mean score for entarfng students was 5.73 
with a range of -3.7 to 8.6. The grade level exit mean 3c»re was 8.0 
(range: -3.7 to 11.3). The average gain pec student, then, was 2.27 with a 
range from -1.4 to 7.2. [These resulfcs are based on an enroUment of 16 
with 3 of the 16 daidents failing the oouise.] These data, when compared to 
those from the previous year, highlight the greater weaknesses and 
limitations of current students, m the spring 1986, tt.e mean entry score 
was €.65 (range -3.7 to 9.6), with a mean exit score of 9.68 (range -3.6 to 
13.5), and an average gain of 3.02 grade levels (range 0-5.6). [All reading 
scores derived from "The Neilson-Denny Reading Test," Form E (pretest) and 
Form F (posttest).] 

All students who oiroU in and oompilete the second level reading course 
'Reading 032) showed improvement; howev^, there was a dedxSed difference in 
actual tfr'ility improvement based on two variables: initial reading ability 
ani the student's motivation. Students who complebed Reading 031 and ^ece 
readina at the ninth grade level or better (but beOow 11.5 grade level) and 
*udents who had not had Reading 031 but were reading above the ninth grade 
levd. improved, on average, 2.5 grade levels, students who entered tne 
daas without having reacaed the ninth grade level did not do as well. The 
otho: criHral factor, motivation, is reflected in the student's regular 
attendance, oomptetion of homework assignments, and partic4)ation jji 
required lab activiides. Studoits who were unwilling oc unable to make en 
inve^ent of time and effort in the course did not make sufficient progress 
(two grade levetls minimum) in order to pass the course. [The majc^ily of 
^denfcs who received x's this year were not going to lab and were withdrawn 
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firom the ooucse by the inatrucbor.] 

R cproocn tative data firom both the Engliah 030 and Math 033 courses 
pii^niiit the cnidal importance of atud&it motivation as ceOected in dam 
attendance and pattidpatiDn, the oompletJon of homework aasignmenbs, and 
comElianoe with lab requiremenbs. m the fl(cing 1987 Encfliah 030 couiae^ 
57 percent of the students enroUed passed, but only 6 percent of the total 
enroJlfid earned the grade of A; 21 percent made B's, 21 percent made C's, 
and 9 per^jent made o'a. Of the total enroilksd, 14 percent received the 
grade of f while 28 percent received either X*s (usually due to absenteeism) 
and W's. 

Likewise in Math 033, only 40 percent of the students enrolted in the 
Spring 1987 could be termed succesB&il inasmuch as they complebed the course 
with the grade of A, B, or C. The Math Department has determined that for 
students to be aKscesafdl in subsequent math oouiaes, the grade of C or 
better in a prerequisite course is essential, m light of this policy, 60 
perc«it of the students enrolled in Math 033 this spring were unsucceasful, 
with 12 percent failing the course, 24 percent being administratively 
withdrawn, and 18 percent withdrawing either on ♦■lieir own or upon the advice 
of the instructor. 

Lab 

m the 1986-87 academic year, the Learning Center's independent 
learning lab registered an availability of 16,562 hours for student use and 
was utilized 15,170 hours for an overall utilization rate of 92 percent (up 
fixjm 83 percent in 1985-86). The cfcop-in utilization rate (determined from 
lab use by students not enrolled in courses taught in the Learning Center) 
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was down (79 percent utilization this year compared to 88 percent last 
year). TWs *op, however, can be explained by the fact that lab 
utilization by efcudenbs enrolled in Learning Center courses increased by 
1,503 houcB for a total of 6,636 houiq, thereby miniinizing OffortunitLes for 
other Audenbs to use the fadlitieB. The utilization rate by studenbs 
enrolled in Learning Cenber couraes was up by 29 percent in 1986-87. 

The use of the aicrooonpuber lab doubled, for a total of 5,566 hours, a 
169 percent increase. A good part of this increase is exEiained as a result 
of atudente' taking advantage of the lab's word processing software and 
using yje nutritional analysis software ftora the home economics program 
(housed in the Learning Center lab). 

Overall, the utilization of the Learning Center's independent study 
aendcee and learning lab has gradually increased over the years, rising 
ftom 62 percent (iapcing 1983), to 71 percent (1983-84 and 84-85), tr 83 
percent (1985-86), bo the present 87 percent (1986-87). The current 
utilization rate is based on 12,627 student visits with 2,290 students 
served, a 213 percent increase in the number of studenbs served (1,073 in 
1985-86 and 747 in 1984-85). [See TaUe 5.1 These data reflect 4.6 visits 
per student, a decrease from the 6 visits per student in 1985-86; 
nonetheless, whereas students were making fewer trips to the Learning 
Center, they were staying longer (average length of visit: 2.38 hours 
compared to 1.4 in 1985-86). The fact is that studenbs visited the Learning 
Center less frequently, but came in larger numbers and ^>6nt more time in 
the center than they had in the past. 
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111 1986-87, a total of 32 peer-tutots wore employed in the Leacning 
Cenbec, pcofviding aaaiatarce to 700 students (with a total of 4,618 vii^ts). 
These nunbecB ahowed an inccease over the 27 tubocB emElpyed in 1985-86 to 
help 675 students (3,570 vielbB). On the average, each student ceoeiving 
tubodal assistance this year was tutored fee 7.6 houcs (compared to 5.6 
houxs in 1985-86). Thus, note students came foe tutxxing this year than in 
the past (104 percent more), they made more visits (129 percent more), and 
they qpent more time wilii their tutx (135 percent more). These findings of 
growth in aR service areas are consistent with data from previous years. 

Data describing tutorial services appear to corroborate other 
dtsscvations about the student population served fay South Plains College in 
1986-67. It appears that more students have a greater need for assLstance 
if they are to be succeaafuL By and large, students seem to recogiize this 
need (perhaps brought to their atb«tion ae a result of aasessment provided 
by the Learning Center) and seem to be wiUing to expend considerable tune 
and effort in order to attain the level of akiOs they need in order to 
succeed in their studies. [For specific informatiMi on subjects tutored and 
hours iuibored in each subject, refer to Attachments A, B, and C] 

In addition to providing services in the four operationed areas already 
detailed, the Learning Center's staff makes available oth« instructional 
services throughout the academic year. These services include a 
formaEy-structured cdUege course in study skills, study skills seminars, 
writing and math labs, tutor training activities, and various other 
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pcpj9Cb3« Some of the more important activities developed by, aigaged in, 
and offeced by the Learning Centa: staff in 1986*87 are described briefly in 
this section of the Annual Report. 

A ooucse jointly offered by the Learning Center and the Counseling 
Center is College Suocess Training (CST) 131« The purpose of CST is to 
provide students with an opportunity to learn and adopt methods to be 
successful in school, and the course content includes instruction and 
practice in memory development, time-management, reading, test-taidng, 
note-taking, and communication skills as well as an examination of issues 
pertinent to college life, sudi as eating disorders, money management, 
physical exercise, subdtanoe abuse, and goal-setting. An important feature 
of CST is that course content allows for the invitation and participation of 
numerous guest speakers who can reE^resent various viewpoints on current 
issues. Tn the spring 1987, guest speakers included Dr« Marvin Baker, 
Presides: of South Plains College; Mr« Steve Beck, Direcbor of Financial 
Services (SPC); Mrs. Gayla Truelock, Direcbor of Counseling (SPC); Ms. Karen 
Turner, Counseloc (SPC); Mob. Dorothy Powell, Hockl^ County Extension 
Agent; Mcs. Bonnie Bartlett, Direcbor of the Alcohci Information Center 
(Lubbock); Mr. David Hoehnes, Program Manager Texas D^>artment of Health 
(Regional Office); Nr. Russell Hughes, Director of Cultural Affaios (Lubbock 
Chamber of Commerce); and, Mis. Sharon Goldsfcon, Citified Financial 
Planner. Student evaluations of this course are oonsidbently high; verbatim 
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oonaents selected at random firom an informal abudent evaluation form uaed 
this apdnq are liBted below: 

T[ would reconaend all students to have this cLaaB.* 

"This oouiae has helped me to stop and see more cileaily wha:e I am. 
Everyone needs to know thi& I wosider how many people know wn^e they are?* 

*I think everyone wouU benefit and improve in some way by taking this 
dasB. I really enjoyed this daoD/ 

'TUs ooucse is the foundation of how to apply what you have learned 
and what you wiH be learning. This oouxse has made me more aware of myself 
and what I can aooompUsh in life.* 

Kn the fall semester, SaEy Robinson taught one section of this course axyi 
in the flpringr Gail Piatt taught one section. The other sections (one in 
each term) were taught by Karen Turner (counselor).] 

Study g>"^v» ??ninffff 

Last fan (1986), the Learning Center staff offered six study skills 
seminacB on the fdUowing topics: 

Getting Off to a Good Start (Sep 10) 
Getting It Down (Sep 17) 
Getting It Out (Sep 24) 
Getting Good Grades (Oct 1) 
Getting Control (Oct 8) 
Getting What You Want (Oct 15). 
TopicB discussed at those seminars were gmeral study skills, listening and 
nobe--taking skills^ reading skills, test-taking skills, anxiety and stress 
management, and succesBfia lifestyles. Each session, held during activity 
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pedod (beginnmg at 10:30 a.m. and laetdng about 45 minutes), was qpen to 
aU. fltudents on campis? the ficst few aesions attracted around 100 students 
eadv witti attendance decreaaing to around 20 cc 30 each towards the middle 
of the semester, with attendance averaging 55. 

Wtltinq Lab and Math Lab 

Eadi Thucsday afbonoon in the faE and spring semesters (1986-87), the 
Learning Center sponsored writing labs^ beginning on the hour at 1:00 p.m., 
2:00 p.m., and 3:00 p.m. Altiiough the labs primarily were intended to aid 
students enrolled in English 030 rlimrn, all SPC students were invited to 
attend, and oocaaionally, Studemts ftom English 131 or 132 did attend 
labs this year. The Director of the Learning Centa: and English tutors were 
ceqponaihle for the labs, and an average of 50 students attended labs each 
week throughout the school year, but with attendance lower in the qring 
(due to l^wer enrcUment in English 030) than in the fall. 

Special labs were held on Wednesdays each semester for students unable 
to attend the Thursday afternoon sessionB with the Director of tiie Learning 
Center (fall) and the En^Ush Sjpecialist (spring) being responsible for 
these labs. At eadi ssasion, an idea or concept was introduced to the 
students^ and then they were given opportunities to write re^nses and 
receive immediate feedback, not only on the technical "cocrectneas" of their 
writing, but also on the quality of their expresiioa 

Math Labs were held Monday through Friday, from 3:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
in the fall 1986 semester, and were primadly stafEed by two second-year 
engineering maixa tutoring in math. Half-way through the spring 1987 
semester, these two tutoa moved their base of operation firom the Learning 
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Center to the Math-Sciencse BuUding where they increased their hours to 1:00 
p.m. to 400 p.m., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. Math Labe were 
offered for Audetta who did not make appointments, but preferred to almEiy 
walk-In and receive on-the-epot aasiatance. According to feedback ftom 
faculty in the Math Department, this service was a tremendous asset to 
students who received hdp, yet many students who couU have benefitted feom 
the lab failed to take advantage of it. 

PPST Wocksfaops 

Two Learning Center staff members (Mary George and Rober^ Leahy) 
conducted an all-day (Saturday) wockahop last fall (1986) for education 
majocB who were planning to take the Pre-Profesaional Skills Test (PPST), a 
te* required for education majars at the end of their sophomore studies as 
a prerequisite for enroUment in upper-ievel education courses. The 
wockahop^ which gave participants an opportuniiy to take a test similar in 
nature to the PPST and to review their performance on the test, included 
tips on taking standardized teats and dealing with test-anxiety. About 15 
students participated in the Saturday session. 

m the ^cing 1987, all Learning Center staff were involved in the PPST 
Workshc?) which was hcOd in the afternoons over a three-day period, with a 
different subject-area from the teat featured on each day. [The test 
conalflts of three aib-te^: reading, writing, and mathematics.] Workshops 
la*ed two and a half to three hours each and were attended an average of 
16 students per day. 
Tutor Trainincf 

An important and very timenxnsuming fiinction of the Learning Center 
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*afE is to provide training foe the Learning Center's network of 
peer-tutOBB. Last £^0], as has been the practioft for the last three years, 
the rtaff aomkicted a fuU-day of initial tutor training activities on 
Saturday, September 6. AH tutors were required to attend this session. At 
the session, flfcudenfcs were introduced to the staff and to each other, and 
were given infomafcion about the Learning Center and South Plains Ccdlege, 
a]ong with ample opportunities to rcie-play various tutoring situations, to 
simulate study sidUa, to familiarize themselves with the pdUcLes and 
procedures of the tutor program, and to ask questions. 

After the initial tutor training session, monthly meetings were 
scheduled foe the first Friday of each month firom 2:00p.m.-4:30p.m. m the 
fall (1986), sessions were held to discuss problem situations, specific 
service-components in the Learning Center, and to recei/e informataon on 
PiEBt Aid procedures and how to respond tc emergency situations on campus. 
Specialized workshops in the spring (1987) incOuded one about students with 
learning disafaimesr in particular, dyslexia (conducted by Dr. L. G. 
Butler, Director of the Reading Laboratory at Texas Tech University), one on 
problem-SQlvir.g (by Dr. Mary TaUent, Director of the Inatitute for the 
Gifted and Talented at Texas Tech University), and a panel discussion 
featuring tutors ftom previous years [Ric Bowie, graduate of Texas Tech, 
1986; Datla Tubbs, Ph.D. candidate 4n peychoiLogy, Texas Tech; MaryAnn 
Sanchez, Jinior budness major at Texas Tech; Leslie Valentine, junior 
computer information major at Texas Tech]. Several SPC faculty and area 
public school oounedocs also attended Dr. Butler's presentation on learning 
dimhiJirtffli. 
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ConfereKes 

Three of the Eve atafE membecs (Maty George, Robert Leahy, and Sally 
RoWneon) attended the Texas Aaaodation of Developmental Educators' and the 
Weetecn College Learning Aasiabance and Reading Aaaodation state chapter's 
Joint-meeting in San Antonio last fail (1986). Dr. Leahy was a featured 
pceeenfeer at the conference, exfiaining the experiment in developmental 
reading that hr» conducted in 1985-86, and demonstrating the instructional 
computer software he deveOoped. Response to his presentation was very 
positive. 

m January 1987, GaQ Piatt conducted a one-day workshop for the 
faculty at Cooke County Ccaiege in Gaineswilte, discusBing student needs and 
service-delivery strategies. About 25 faculty ftom CCC attended the 
workshop; Mrs. Piatt also provided consultation services for the Director of 
Counseling at CCC, William Caver. 

This sum mo: (1987), Sally Rohinaon will be attending the "Be F^re Now" 
three-day workshop conducted by College Survival, Inc., in Denver, CcOorado. 
This workshop, which is offered in support of the CST course, provides a 
unique opportunity for staff bo learn strategies for increasing student 
retention and success, to meet with leaders in the aeld of "student success 
couEseaT (such as Dave ElliSr Lee Noel* and others), and to interact with 
faculty teaching sUidlar courses at two and four-year colleges throughout 
the nation. 

Committees 

Learning Center staff served on two committees which were did^anded in 
1986-87. Gail Piatt served on the Professional Development Committee for 
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four yeatSr and Rob«t Leahy was our representative on the 
Communiication-AcroaB-the-Curriculum Comndttee. There is some regret that 
these two oommittees are no longer meeting and discussing ways to address 
the challenges presented by these vital issues in the community coUege. 

Two Learning Cent-er staff membecs (Gail Piatt and SaEy Robinson) 
served an active role on the Math-ScLence Students' Support Services 
Committee, an ad hoc committee, created to examine how services to all SPC 
studertbB, but especially those taking math and introductory cheroi^ 
ilinnnnj could be maximized. This committee approved a set of 
recommendationB focmuLafced by a subcommittee (chaired by the Director of the 
Learning Center), that addressed three pciUcy changes pertinent to 
ocierttatiDn procedures (related to advisement), two recommendations for 
student fcfllDw-up at beginning of the fall 1987 semester, and two 
reoommendatiofB foe pre-regifltration for the spring 1988. The committee 
eOso addressed the need for catalog revisions in 1988-1990. 

Summer ProiectB 

Two Learning Center staff membecs (Mary George and Robert Leahy) are in 
the proc<» of writing a textbook far use with reading rtudents in the fall 
1987. The textbook on vocabulary skills will feature special sections on 
termincilDgy and jargon relevant to tedinical, occupationial, and academic 
subject; taught at South Plains College. Many of the word li*s in the book 
were contributed by SPC faculty re^jonding to a surv^ conducted by Mrs. 
George and Dr. Leahy in the early spring. The book should be available in 
the SPC bookstore this faU. 

Another spedal project undertaken by the LeamLig Center *aff this 
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sufflmec is the offering of apedal shact courses to ease the transitiDn fcom 
the wockEiace or the home to the college setting for adult learners and the 
transition fcon high school to college foe recent graduates. The fifg*- 
short course (to be taught by Robert Leahy), a 12-hour session (twice a 
week foe four weeks) on general study strategies (incsluding notetaWng from 
textbooks and lectures^ developing study hr i» ^ and acquiring 
test-taking skUls), will be offered ftom Jtay 28 through August 20. The 
second workshop^ team-taught by Dr. Leahy and Mary George, wiU focus on 
training vocabulary skills ^ will be offered in 2-hour segments 
semi-weekly &om August 3 thrui?h August 19. These short courses are 
scheduled during the early evenF^ig hours so that fUU-time employees in the 
labor force may participate if they choose to do so. The third workshop, on 
math anxiety, and taught by Sally Robinson will be offered in the late 
afternoons on ruesdays and Thursdays from August 4 t rough August 20. A 
iiominal fee will be charged for each Aatt course, follow jig standard 
procedures of the Division of Continuing Education. Even though students 
have not shown much interest in airoUing in regular study skUls courses 
diring the summer [The CST and Orientation classes offered during the arst 
summer session failed to attract enough stud«it interest to make.], the 
Learning Center staff ia hopeful that the lesser investments of time and 
money in ^ort courses will appeal to some individuals and allow them to 
gain the skills they need in a somewhat innovative manner. 

Other Activities 

The Director of the Learning Center had the qppoLcunity to serve on a 
Cocxdinating Board Committee rewriting the course approval guidelines for 
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clevelopnaital atudie^/baeic ddlls courses for the new Cause Appco','<d 
GuLdeliiMS Manual, she also partidpabed in a March meeting in Austin 
concttning the formation of a Basic SIdlls Council which woiOd formulate 
guidelinee, appoint auboommitbee membezs, and make reoommendationB bo the 
CommisBdoner of Education regarding the aaseasmait of entering cciUege 
students and the cflacemen)- of students with skills deficLencLes into 
appcoEdate cemediafcion systema Subsequently, she was asked to serve on 
the Basic Skills Council. 

Goals and Future Plans 
On May 11 and 12, 1987, the Learning Center; staff met to discuss 
goals and future plans. Basically, four general goal statements were 
identified, with components of these goals centering on two predominant 
themes: (a) training, and (b) public relations. s^pecLficaUy, these 
goals are summarized below: 

1. m relation to our first goal (as a part of the Pive-Year Plan), 
"To increase the effectiveness and efficiency of academic support courses 
for students,* the Learning Center staff identified three sub-goals: 

(a) To meet with Philosophy/Communications Department faculify 
(especially those faciiUy teaching EnglL^ 031) to discuss the 
feaeiUllfy of standardizing exit cribala for the English 031 course. 
Presently, the sections taught in the Learning Center by Leamf.ig Center 
tta£f require that students write a satisfactory paragrz^ (judged 
independently by qualified teachers of Engli^ with consensus of two 
teachecB that the writing is satisfactory) before the student is awarded 
credit for the course. 
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(b) To estabHifih a mechanisffl whereby faculty can consider the 
literacy requLEements of the SPC curriculum [TWb in partial re^jonse to 
McGrath & spear (1987), Richardaon, Piak, & okun (1983), Roueche & 
Comatock (1981), and others who have suggested that not only do 
developmental courses require that students develop higher-level Uteracy 
skills that are seldom calted for in the coiUege-lBvcl curriculum, but 
also that the resistance on the part of faculty to require these 
higher-level skills threatens the academic integrity of all poetseoondary 
educadoned institution^ this mechanism arises in re^tonse to issues of 
remediation and baedc skills testing raised by the Select Committee on 
Higher Education in Texas.]. 

(c) To examine the feap<'jility of offering more than one level of 
remedial insbniction in English, noting that the Coordinating Board 
Course Approved Guidelines allow community colleges to offer up to 9 
credit hours of instruction in betow-ccOlege-lBvel EngUsh and that many 
SPC students CTter with such serious deficiendes in written language use 
that they cannot attain sufficient progress in one semester to succeed in 
the cdlege-level curriculum; therefore, there appears to be a need to 
offer an English 031 and English 032 sequence for students needing basic 
skills instruction in Encpish. 

2, Our second goal, firom ther Pive-Year Plan, "To develop a k^oader 
Epectrum for the deliv«:y of services to better serve the diverse needs 
of the total student population," appears to have been met from the 
ataiidpoint that through our various services (described in detail in this 
Annual Report), we have si^rt structures in place to meet the academic 
needs of the entire OGdlege oopuLadon. However, we recognize a 
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continuing need to publicize our various programs so that students can 
take advantage of our services; spedficaEy, the Learning Center staff 
has suggesbedt 

(a) To revise the catalog description of the Learning Center to 
include all the services provided. 

(b) TO mail letters to new students welcoming them to SPC and 
teDjng them about our services prior to the beginning of the fell tam. 

(c) To send memos to part-time faculty making them aware of the 
Learning Center's services and our evening hours of operation during each 
regular semester. 

(d) To increase one-on-one contact with faculty to remind them of 
the Learning Center's support network for all students. 

(e) To provide students with a •Suggestion Box" whereby they can 
make comments or offer suggestions about improvements in the Learning 
Center or give feedback about the services. 

(f) To rtrengthen communication with the Student Assistance Center 
on the Lubbock campus for the exchange of information and ideas for 
student success. 

Also related to the second goal is the need to update and/or expand 
our holdingB in some instructional azeae, in pac»-icular: 

(g) The sound/silide materials from the Center for Humanities 
(aoqpiired five to seven years ago) need to be replaced; they are simEiy 
•worn out" ftom student use over the years. 

(h) There is a need to acquire additional vocabulary materials 
(related to occupational and vocational fields), and a need to provide 
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handwritiiig improvement materials for students whcee penmanship is 
illegible. 

La*ly, in tWs area, is a problem that arises each year when the 
atafiE meets to make Eians. That problem is the need for more apace. 
Althougi. the entire Student Assistance Center operation is pressed for 
daaaroom apaos (cooridedng the number of basic skills dassea, 
odentatiDn classes, and workshops heM in the center), the Learning 
Center e^edally suffers ftom crowding in the microcomputer lab. with 
respect to the increase in lab utilization this year and the fact that 
the lab was designed to house 12 microoomputecs (arid presently we have 
14), any future expansion of computer-aided-Instruction in the Learning 
Center win be impossible due to the lack of apace. 

3. The tWrd goal from the Five Year Plan, "To evaluate future 
ataflBng needs to maintain sufiHdent personnea resources to meet 
identified institutional needs,- is a continuing concern of the Learning 
Center staff. Ih light of the Texas Legiflature's recent ajisroval of 
legialation requiring that a basic skills test be administered to an 
aiUege fi^eehmen and that student with deficLencLes be provided 
totegles for remediation with pmof of remediation required before 
students are allowed to enroll in uiper-level courses, the Learning 
Center *aff is likely to face a oondderable challenge. This 
Ifigidation, in effect, will require that we at least double or triple 
our current assessment program. Furthermore, the current level of 
assessment which has revealed that approximately two-thirds of our 
entering ^denfcs need remediation in at least one basic skin area 
indicates that if remediation becomes mandatory, enrcOlment in our 
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couEBBB Will at least doubte, more liJcdy tripte, or more, in other 
wocdBr we wfll be aedoufily undecsbaff-d if we are to be able to provide 
adecpiate imtruction. Moreover, the specialized skills needed bo teach 
basic sidlls to adilt learners are not readily found in the 1^ market. 
In axm, fixture AafQng needs are a merpr concam, especially in light 
of the budgetary restraints presented by a Texas economy in crisis. 

4. The fourth goal of the Learning Center for 1987-88 addresses 
training needs, specifically^ 

(a) Refitructurlng the Tutor Training program to allow for more tune 
to be qpenfc in i n te r a c tion and diacussion of problematic ^.tuations; 

also, to increase the amount of time spent discussing the importance of 
attitudes and interpecsorea skills when dealing with students who su^ 
firom anxieties and basic deficLencLes, with more emphasis being given to 
sensitizing tutors to tutees^ special needs. 

(b) Obtaining training in the capahJities of the DEC computer 
system so that we better utilize software for data ocQlectiDn and 
analysis. 

Concluding Remarks 
Several issues afEecting the fixture of education will directly 
impact on the Leariiing Center and its operation. A few of those 
isEueSr with aooompai^ing comments, are identified in this final 
section of the Annual Report. The Learning center stafiE suggests that 
these issues are worthy of system-wide dLscussion and response. 

First, the whcae notion of critical literacy has already been 
referred to in tWs report, Richardson, Pisk, and Okun (1983) defined 
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criHfifil literacy as *the hallmark of oQUegiate study. • • • 
[reqoLring] dear articulation of educational goals and the 
development of higher levels o£ thinking. It requLreB indq)endenoe 
and aeOf-direction* (p. xii). m their analysis of community OQUsge 
practices^ Richardson et aL found that communUy cdUege faculi^, as 
a whole, ignored critical literacy, instead focusing on a type of 
literacy the authors called *Utting,' involving 

The transfer of preselected faLbs of infocmatkm withotf: 
requiring analysis, synthesis^ or odginal expcesBicn. For 
examine, notetaking had become a medianical procedure of 
copying words and brief phrases fix)m the blackboard in order 
to recognize these bits on multi{ie chdce tests. Students 
acted as consumers of language rather than as authors or 
cdticB (p. xii). 

This phenomenon seems somewhat indicative of the present situation in 
Texas. Currait legidation attempbs to identij^ and define not only 
ccOlege-level skills^ but also basic skill deficLencieB requiring 
remediation; that such legbeiation is necessary substantiates the 
perception that colleges have failed to demand critical literacy 
skills (or what routinely has been recognized as the essence of a 
college education). Since the tasks of assessment and remediation 
fall on the Learning Center and its staff, this issue is of primary 
importance to both our mission and our operation; however, this 
critical literacy crisis is so serious and pervasive as to require the 
attention and concern of aU professionals involved in posbsecondary 
education. 
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Second, over the laA few years, increasing numbeos of 'special 
needs" students have enrciled in daaaes at Str-th Plains Cdtege, 
LeveOand. Although the total number of these students is not large, 
the magnitude of their needs is such that they do pcesent a pcotdem to 
the facility and staff of the Learning Center (as wdl as a profcOem for 
other faculty who must deal with them). Most oflben, their "apedal 
needeT (ranging from low inteOigenoe to severe 
psychdogicaVemotional dyafiinctian) are such that they cannot be met 
through academic support services such as remedial couiseq, tutoring, 
or independent atudy. m sum, these students require much more than 
the academic aaaLatanoe programs can provide, m other casa^ 
Audents have naively accepted a prior diagnosis of a proUem (such as 
dydejda) for which there is insufiOcLent evidence, m cases such as 
these, the Learning Center staff does intervene and is often 
suoceasfuL m other wocdb, under the "fipedal nee*" urabrdla, we 
find all idnds of students with varying needs and levels of need. We 
acknowledge that we can heslp some of these students, but we also admit 
that we cannot heOp aE of them. How to efiEectively, but aensMvely, 
identic their needs and distinguish between whom we can serve and 
whom we cannot, merits our continued attention, and is an issue 
affecting not only South Plains Cdllege, but ooiUeges throughout the 
state and nation. 

A third, and somewhat leaser concern, is the increasing number of 
nonetudents who request services ftora the Learning Center, in 
particular, parents of elementary school-age chUdEen who want their 
children bo receive reading aaslstance and parents of secondary 
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adiooilrage children who wanb their children to be tutored. To 
illirtrate the caar in point, although several memdecb of the Learning 
Center AaS ate trained in aaaesBing reading skills and lianning 
reading inefcruction (to all age groups), the amount of time required 
in giving individuany-adiainLateced reading tests to young children 
and in wdtdng evaluation sunmaries is oonsiderabLe and does not 
incOude the even greater anount of tine invdLved in actual 
remediation, in sum, it is not that the staff is unqualified to offer 
these services or that the staff resists the task; the fact is that 
the needs of students enrolled in courses at south Plains CcOlege 
necessadly take precedence over the needs of nonstudenta^ and the 
needs of Audents are sufficient to consume the time that staff are 
avsilabte. This issue is included in the Annual Report even though it 
is not a critical issue at present but because it most likely wiU 
become a profailem in the near fubjre. 

Finally, an issue affecting the Learning Center's future 
operation, along with the fkiture of all postsecondacy educational 
programs in Texm, is program funding. A recent study of remedial 
education in the state (Skinner & Carter, 1987) concOuded with 
recommendations that (a) All students who need remediation receive 
it; (b) VaUd exit and liacement ccLteda be estakflished; and (c) 
ComprehenBLve tracking of an students be undertaken. Albeit these 
are important goals^ they cannot be accomplished without adequate 
date and local funding. Uving in a particularly hard-hit region of 
a sfcate suffering ftom <m economic dedine, we in education must be 
willing to make our share of sacrifices. Yet, as we trim any excess 
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ftom our inttitutional budgets, we cannot afford to cut expenditures 
foe basic skills which assure quality in education; the tong-term 
coets of oonpeomising standards are too high, and society can no 
longer afford to pay the high-price of offering courses to students 
who ate unequipped with the skills they need to pcofit ftom that 
inatrucdon. To do so is simply bad business and is contrary to sound 
economic prindpOes. 

Ih their introduction, the authocB of the Texas study (Skinner & 
Carter, 1987) insist that the issues surrounding remedial education 
'represent one of the most serious diaHenges Cadng poetseoondary 
institutions nationwide* (p. 1); the authors continue bo explain: 
Polides developed to govern remedial education are 
intertwined with a ooUege's dual rasponsifaility to provide 
access bo higher education and to preserve the quality of the 
educational experience afforded bo students. Tt is no 
exaggeration bo say that a ccOlege's ability to addtess the 
issues of remedial educafcion win be critical to its c(xtinued 
viability (p. 1). 

Clearly, these authocs emphasize that support for operations such as 
ttie Learning Center is necessary for a ociUege's survival. 

to oonduaion, the l.eamLng Center is committed bo the ideal that 
education is always a part of the solution. It would be more than a 
shame to become blinded to the solution because of the glare of 
present economic difEicuMes. 
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TABLE 1: SPC FRESHMEN READING SCORES 
1982-83 THROUGH 1986-87 

20 
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TABLE 2: HIGH-RISK STUDENTS 
(BASED ON READING SCORES) 




1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 198b-86 1986-87 
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TABLE 3: FRESHMEN NEEDING SKILLS IN BASIC ENGUSH 
^ 1982-83 THROUGH 1986-87 



40 



SO 



20 



10 




1982-83 1983-84 1984-88 1988-88 1986-87 
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TABLE 4: FRESHMEN DEFICIENT IN BASIC SKILLS 
(ENGUSH,READING,OR MATH) 




ESSa AT LEAST 1 DEHCIENCY E22Z3 NOT NEEDING REMEDIATJON 



31.0V 




5.0% 



LOW IN 1 AREA LOW IN 2 AREAS 

LOW IN ALL 3 AREAS KSSS NOT NEEDING REMEDIATION 
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ATTACHMENT A 
TUTORING (NUJCER OF HOURS BY SUBJECT) 
LEARNING CEJ?^, PALL 1986 



SUBJECT HOURS 

aooounting 127:83 

biology 169:42 

business vocations/general business 99:67 

oonnercial art 42:50 

dianistry 185:00 

coni«ter infornaticKi systems 126:50 

oonpiter science 64:58 

drafting 73:67 

English 775.42 

Electronic Service Technology 63:75 

government/history 12:50 

law enforcement 337:33 

math 922:33 

microbiology 53:17 

psychology 53. 08 

reading 8:83 

sc«aid technology/music 312:33 

sociology 628:92 

Spanish 10: 50 

zoology (Anatomy & Hiysiology) 182:83 

physics 77.33 
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ATTACHMENT B 
TUTC»ING (NUMBER OP HOURS BY SUBJaCT) 
lEARNDG CENTER, SPRING 1987 



SUBJECT HOURS 

accounting 30:00 

biology 39.75 

business vocations/general business 23:42 

ccmnercial art 10:00 

chemistry 43:42 

oonfuter infonnation systens 29:67 

oonpiber sciax:e 15:17 

drafting 17:25 

English 158:67 

Electronic Service Technology 14:92 

government/history 10 : 00 

law enfcroement 149:67 

math 216:67 

nnicrobiology 19:50 

psychology 13: 67 

reading 20:83 

sound technology/music 49:83 

sociology 100:75 

Spanish 6:17 

zoology (Anatomy & Physicology) 42:92 

physics 5:25 
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ATTAC3M1JT C 
TUTORING—ANNUAL TOTALS 
I£ARNING CENTER, 1986-87 



SUBJECT HOURS PEECENTAGES 

accounting 157:83 3% 

biology 209:17 4% 

business vocatiais/general business 123:08 2% 

conmercial art 5?: 50 1% 

diemistry 228:42 4% 

oonputer inforroatiai systens 156:17 3% 

aon|3uter science 79:75 2% 

drafting 90:92 2% 

Qiglish 934:08 17% 

Electronic Service Technolcjgy 78:67 2% 

govemmiait/history 2?; 50 * 

law eiforoement 487:00 9% 

math 1139:00 21% 

microbiology 72:67 l% 

psychology 71:75 1% 

reading 29:67 i% 

sound technolcgy/'music 362:17 7% 

sociology 729:6V 14% 

Spanish 16:67 * 

zoology (Anatomy « Hiysiology) 225:75 4% 

physics 82:58 2% 



* (Percentages) less than 1% 
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